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FOREWORD 

"Imavgination is more important than knowledge. ""^ Go ahead, 
challenge these famous vords of Aibe. t Einstein , but you would 

probably be less inclined to refute , "Knovled^e can be more po^fer- 

2 

ful when creatively applied/' 

The importance of imagination cannot be exaggerated. A quick 
survey of our international, national 3 and local affairs will reveal 
a dire need for creative solutions to problems of great magnitude 
and diversity. 

The purpose of this guide is to stimulate thin!<ing on how V9 
can help boys and girls to effectively utilize their imagination, 
and to offer suggested procedures and guide lines that have been 
reasonably successful. 



"^Alex F. Osborn, A pplied Imagination (New York: Charles Scribner^s 
Sons, 1963)5 p, 1. 

2 

Ibid . 5 p. 1. 
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The best vay to have a good idea 
is to have lots of ideas. 

Linus Paulinf< 
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Inspiratio2i is the impact of a 
fact on a vell-prepared riind. 

Louis Pasteur 



A fair idea put to use is better 
than a good idea kept on the polish- 
ing wheel. 



"Alex F. Osborn 



The larger the island of knowledge, 
the longer the shore line of wonder. 



.It takes courage to he creative, 
Ju5it r,3 soon as you have a nev;- 
id3a.; vou are a minority of one. 

E. Paul Torrance 

Highly intelligent, hut rather 
non-creative individuals, have 
a disinclination rather than in- 
ability, to use their ixna^inations , 

Sidney J. Fames 




Ralph Socknan 



Observation, not old age, 
brings visdom* 

Publilius Syr us 



Are you stimulated to continue onward? Do you want to find out more about what you 
can do about creative problem-solving in your classroom? Then read on I 
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WHAT DO W mAU BY CREATIVm? 



Every person Lorn has the gift of 



in meeting the challenges of his 



getting out of doing his daily 



child in his play^ in doing or in 



creativity* It is used hy the 



chores , in huilding friendships , 



day at school. 



.As the child grows , he finds new vays of applying creativity in 
sports, in hobbies, in meeting and socializing. In adulthood tlie 
housewife uses her creativity to establish and decorate her home/ 
in planning daily meals , in providing daily activities for her 
children, in developing their patterns of gro".rth. 

The housewife, in fact, mB^j have to show more creativity in her work 
than her husband who is more apt to follow routine or the assembly 
line. Even so, he may be- expected to contribute new techniques or 
ideas. 

Creativity manifests itself in several ways. One is in creative im- 
agination. This is the ability to visualize, to foresee possible 
outcomes, and to generate new ideas. 

Creative imagination is not just . imagination alone, but imagination 
coupled with both intent and effort. Using creative imagination in- 
volves looking forward, foreseeing, supplying, coBipleting, planning, 
inventing, solving, advancing, originating. 



r 
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Note: Hot a single , passive verb presenti Creativity involves action 
Creative action then, is another phase of creativity.^,-. 

Creativity is "best r.anifested in solving problems . Creative problem 
solving involves fact-finding, idea~f inding^ and solution-finding — 
each of which vill be further discussed in tliis guide. 

What else can be said about creativity? 

Here are some, ideas you laight consider: 

Creativity is imaginatively reconibinj ng ideas alreadj' known into some- 
thing new* 

It is that "creative spark" that enlightens, illuMnates , and excites. 

It is an ideative e.^fort — the more ideas gathered, the greater the 
quality of the ideas will be. 

Creativity is adventurous, bold> It gets away from the main track — 
breads out of the mold. 




C.<^f,vc "SPARK' 

Bt/Glt/oify 

T.ke cPP file CTAKES 
FUEL w^fl^ icld^s 
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STOF! ROAD BLOCK AHEAD! 



THE FACTS: 



VIE'VE RUiV IlITO A PROBLEM! " 

1. Every one of us h^s so:ne creative thinking ability, 

2, \Ie regularly use only a fraction of our potential. 



THE QUESTION: '.fnat's keeping us fro.'a using nore, or all, of the cx^eative 
thinking potential we now have? 

WHAT'S HOLDING US BACK? 

THE ANSWER: There are ir.any obstacles that work against the wider appli- 
cation of our latent creative powers. There are both in- 
ternal and external blocks tliat inhibit productive thinking;. 




/^car op pi 




U""-) 4'l'hrsr,rm . Pride M 





Inf e r 




fo be. a. I. 
rdarcn'-ccj when t I 



6 re "i-^^vi'vic^f to Juc/yely 



6*jc/ C 




Crca*ht//i'y rep 




5teer .C/ea.r op The5^ / 



An awareness of these inhibiting factors can and should lead to the develop- 
ment of ways to alleviate then, offset them, or eliminate them. Educational 
programs should be designed and impleniented to help the student gain an under- 
standing of past influences on his present behavior, to help him perceive of 
himself as a creative beinf^, and to provide environmental conditions that en- 
-.coui*as^^ creative f ayictionins. 



You ore in the Driver's Seat 
The Teacfier's Role 



^ ^*-^jO-Ar;5^-v* Remember: Every person has this creative imagination and 

cv 




ability to solve problems creatively-. It is up to you, as 
the teacher, to see that it is used. 



Hob) can this be done? 



1. Obtain and protect a hearing for minority ideas and 
solutions to problems, 

2. Create an environment of freedom, keeping guidance 
to a minimum to allov the child to express ideas 
contrary to those commonly held by the majority. 

3. Be an adventurous, spirited teacher, willing to 
listen to wild ideas.- 

It. Develop a tolerance of the creative personality, 
at times it can be "hard to take," 

5. Provide for active and quiet periods. 

6. Create "thorns in the flesh.^^ 

T< Create necessities for ci^eative thinking. 

8. Teach the child to value his creative thinking, 

9. Teach skills for avoiding peer sanctions 

a. Avoid over-assertion, 

b. Avoid bookishness. 

c. As your ideas are repeated, respect others. 

10. Encourage and evaluate self-initiated learning. 

11. Develop constructive criticism. 

12. Make children more sensitive to environiiiental stimuli, 

13. Encourage the habit of working out the full .implica- 
tion of ideas . 

\. 

ill. Encourage acquisition of knowledge in a variety of 
fields, 

15. MaJce available resources for working out ideas. 

16. Beware of forcing a set pattern. 



THE CREATIVE THIiIKIUG PROCESS 



I. Fact-finding 

A. Defining the protlem 

1. Picking out the problem 
2» Pointing up the problem 
3. Making the target specific 
V/riting the problem 

a. Stated clearly 
Stated broadly 
Expressed as a question 

B. Preparing data relevant to the prpblera 

1. Gathering facts 

a. Previously stored (memoiy) 

b. Ilevly acquired 

(1) Related facts 

(2) Contributory facts 

2. Analyzing facts 

a. Vfliy-so and vhat-if 

b* Interrelationships of facts 

II, Idea-finding (the most neglected part) 
A, Idea-production 

1, CJharacteristics of ideation 

a. Numerous approaches 

b. Piles of tentative ideas 

c. Quantity breeds quality 

d. Deferred judgment 



Deferred Judgment 

Alfred N. VJhitehead observed that 
* there is a certain amount of fool- 
ishness in any new idea \rhen it 
is first produced. Many silly 
ideas have later be oome useful 
in solving problems. In 'the 
early stage of generating ideas, 
ve should give imagination pri- 
ority over judgme nt. This tem- 
porary withholding of evaluation 
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e. Incubation process 



f , Ha^bitual relationships 



is called the principle of^ dc- 
f erre d Judrment« 

SO5 don*t^ Judr^e too soon. Vflien 
novel ideas are pcrrr.it ted to 
come I'orth, they nay often be 
refined and developed into 
worths-while means of solvin^^ 
problems . 

Incubation Procecs 



The incubation process has been 
given several descriptions: 

1* "Do-nothinij" period 

2. Sleepin^:^ on a problsm 

3* Unconscious effort 

h, Lettin^^ up 

5. Purposive relaxation 

This important phase of ideation 
frequently results in bri/jl^t ide_as_. 
It hac been su,3/7:'jstcd that this 
period of little consciou-:'. effort 
may be succes?;ful because of the 
previous periods of much conscious 
effort. Those of us vho have 
toiled vritin^ tern papers 3 can 
remember retiring and avcicening 
%/ith a new idea that was formed 
while we were not consciously . 
involved with the terin paper, 

Uohi^tuat Re lation iuiips 

We are creatures of habit. How 
else could we crowd so much into 
a day? These automatic responses 
enable us to sv7ift3y face riiany 
everyday situations. Yet, when 
you think about it, we frequent- 
ly let our habits keep us from 
handling new problems as effec- 
tively as we might. Vfe permit 
the "habit'^ approach to inter- 
fere with creativity* 

It is imderstandable that ve tend 
to associate ideas or objects 
to each other in fixed pattern s 
because of habit • These associa- 
tions could be called habitual 
relationsh iios . Some examples of 
"habit assoc^iationr/' are hgj.i and 
eggs, bread and butter, and sister 
and brother. 



g. Forced relationshijjs 



2. The working mood 



Forced Eelationskipo 

Deliberate or forced relationships 
must be "turned on** vhile ha^bitiial 
relationships are suspended or 
shelved temporarily, \Je make an 
honest effort to step out of the 
"rut of habit" to make different 
associations between ideas and ob- 
jects. These different associations 
are called "forced" relationships, 

Let us consider the habitual associ- 
ation of bread end butter* We vill 
temporarily shelve butter and think 
of other spreads. It is possible 
to think of ideas that might J.ead 
to another ''Manners Bi^^ Boy." 



a. Flex imagination 

b. yoj'get everything else 

c. Uninhibit yourself 

d. Keep an open mind 

e. Be alert for hunches 

f. Try anything 

3. Techniques of idea-production 

a. Association of ideas 

(1) The role of a catalyst 

(2) The mind - a kaleidoscope 

(3) The accidental factor 
{k) The lavrs of association 

(a) Contiguity (nearness) 

(b) Similarity 

(c) Contrast 

b. Brainstorming for ideas 

(1) A conference - group technique 

(2) A group list of ideas 

(3) Free-wheeling of ideas 

{k) Versatility of application 

c. Attribute - listing 

(1) Everything starts from something else 

(2) Creation equals observation plus adaptation 

Idea ~ development 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Selecting from resultant ideas 
Adding .other ideas 
Reprocessing ideas 



a, Modification 

b. Combination 



III, Solution - finding 

A, Evaluation of ideas 

1. Verification of tentative solutionG 

2. Confirmation of worth 

Adoption of ideas 

1. Adaptation 

2. Modification 

3. Substitution 

k . Imp leme nt at i on 
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LET'S SEE HOW THIS CREATIVE RWDEl'^-SOLVING 
PROCESS CAN BE EFFECTIVELY- USED IN THE CLASSROOi:-- 

Since creative prooleni-solvin^; is a sliill, it can be developed 
and improved with practice. The structui^ed worksheet approaci; 
is a valuable aid in supplying such practice. Prior to indi- 
vidual effort 3 the total process is presented to the group, 
and each step is thoroughly discussed. Then several probleriS 
are worked on a group basis. Five separate vorksheets, one 
for each of the five steps, are provided. A child's sa^.r:ple work- 
sheets illustrating the use of the creative problem-solving 
process have been reproduced. 

It should be noted that a rigid structure cannot be supplied 
for so dynamic a process as creative problem-solving* V.'hile 
the five phases or steps, provide a helpful guide, they are not 
an inflexible fornula for meeting all challenges. These work- 
sheets should be adapted to suit the special needs of each 
particular problem depending upon the nature of the problem. 
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What 



5 houl c[ I 




elect new class oiiiccr^ ucuiiu&u- x r.,x^,„ ^ 
and this is sorasthine I vould reslly like. 
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Worksheet Ho, 1 FliWim THE FACTS 



V/hat other facts would you 
like to knovr about the 
problem? (List only fact- 
finding questions). 


Wnere might the answers to 
the questions he obtained? 
List all possible sources. 


\Jhen you are able, investi- 
gate your sources for fur- 
ther infoririation. vrnat 
did you learn? 


U hiz tkvtz otkvi diLl- 
(ken -in thz /looiji lolio 
havd iim ^mo. p^iobZm? 


CZci6>!imatu 


yc6, a niino^tty g/ioup 
about 


2. Aa(l tilt loawz duZd^iZM 
torn? 


Teac/im {p^uziit coid 
p^tvtoiis } 


SojVid ditZdJidti do 4ee>;] to 
QHt ttzcttd^ bat aUo 
4o;/ie nm duZcirpi. 


tQ.d] Like,? 


PoA^onal obbQAvcitlon 

TzciCJiQA 

CZa66matQ>!> 


VnlZildly^ holp 0tk(L/l6, do 

mKk on tbnz,. doii'i goo^ 
a/ioand 


4. W/zot qaaZttiU 6hoLiZd 
a pojuon liavz to be 
an o^^lc£A? 


Read booliyh 


Szn^z 0^ n.upomibtZJXy, 
mattUiZ^ i'\XmdIij, tntdl- 
Itgtivt, loltting to too^ik, 

cio/\j}jo tf\ cln n\o ! ? 


5, Vo I havz tho^d quaZL- 


TtadWi 


5oriie {tivt<ilJUg(Ln(iz, duJjLZ 
to do i^zlt) biit not otkoJi^ 


6. Vo 7 havQ, many cZo6 2. 
^/u cutis? 


Cla^matd6 . ■ ■ ] 
Pa/izyiU 


Only 2 


7. W/iot do adults do. to 
qqX zZo^ctzd? 


Tzadwu 

.OtheA adalt6 ' ■ ^- 
Bool:ii> ' ' . . .. 


Canipalgn, mnk hand 


(ilkat diltd/im do I 




V/tLzndty pzoplz who oAz 
nlct to mz 
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V/orlcsheet Mo. 2 DEFItililG THE PROBLEl! 
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List all the ouestions or challenges su^^gcsted by the problem. 

(Use ^'£^^'];^,S_^T:^^y^ cmostions such as: ''iiovr rrdgat I 

"Vfnat vays'.mghTl f ?" ''V/liat might I do to 



1, W/iat mlQlit I do to Qdt tl(LCA:2.d? 

2, Hq'jj rntght I bcconiz mo/it popuZj^A? 

3, i-loio migkt I bzconiz a cJ!,o^6 IzadQJi? 

4, 0!kat t'My6 inigkt I a6G. to ktzp tnd 6aj)](L ptopZz iKorn cfMoa'j.-^ 

5, Hoi^j niigkt I gtt tomtom to no:rMiatt yno,? 

(Z) Uncut riK.ght I do to got: tkz qiiaZ.Ltle.6 needed to 6e dtzcXtd"! 

7, Hoi^ iniglvt I i^^o^ck vjitit otkoA dUZcUiQ.n ujio havt ntvoJi baan 

8, Hoi\) miglit I be kappy inUkont eucA bzing dlzctcA to m 

9, Hoio might I btcomz a bette/L ^tudz'ftt? 

10, HoiO niiglit I maJzt moKZ pLyLQ,nd^? 

11. Hoio miglvt I ckayigz? 



Nov^ circje the most promising statement for creative attack. 
Perhaps it is the one that crould give you the greatest leeway, 
the largest number of approaches. It may "be one of th'^ nar- 
rower statements that is really the crux of the situation. 
Choose the one vhich is most significant to you. 



V/orksfieet No. 3 FIiWING THE IDEAS 



The principle of deferred judgment is put into practice at 
this sta^e. 

i 

Write the problem stateir.ent here: W/iot miglvt I do to cizt 
(This is the one you h.?.vo selected th(L qiiaUXiz^ nazdtd to 
from the previous vorkshe:?t). zZddtzdl 



Ideas: List as msjiy tent-:.'-iVt.- L^N'ds to the solution as you 
ca.n. Do not jud(j;e or evaluate your ideas — just list them 
all — ^^^rildj zany, or sensible. 

Bg. a Kzcidy hz^poA. 
. (T^ Gut my .wo^i done, 
3. Be {^unng. 
(4?) Altmj6 do rnij but. 

5. Be qiitet. 

6. Look pretty. 

7^ Be kQ.ip{^ul to tiia ttaohvu 
(T^ Be laitUng to makz ^/vimck. 
(J> Von^t dUttudj pzopteJ' 

LUten potitziy even 1 ciOizoAy knci^ tt, 
11 . ' Rtcncj an appZt {^OK thz tdadioA. 
(u) Von^t YtiaJiz ^tin oq pzoplz. 
^T) Smd get-ti;eiX toAd^ vjkzn pzoplz caz ^Idi. 

Von't tzU, OYL pzoplz. 
(J5^ Bnlng i.n zxMa, ^rvtzAZitinQ ttibigi to &haAz. 
(Te) Von't cjtzat. 
17. Stojj alwt. 

n. Von't ildQZt. 
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V/orkslieet No. 3 (Continued) 

19. Be goji^^ou^ v:.Ltk my Hvings. 

(20y Igno/iZ pdoplz that botliojc nin. 

21. E^ing iJiCa-U. 

(^) 6e z6pzciafMj yyict to ^/uiencts I cd/icadij havz. 

23. Von^t J^oii 6ta]j.ld iruCng6 that ojigoA p^opla. 

(^7^ Von^t 6tick mij no^bz otkoA pzop-td^i biuin2J^6, 



Mo^7 go bade and circle the ide?.s th^it seen to off^r the best 
potential for solving the problem. 
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VJorksheet No. h FIllDllIG m SOWTIGU 



1, List the criteria. Ifnat are the ''ye.rdst,icks^' by vhicn you can mentally test 
the effectiveness of each of your ideas? Try to anticipate all effects, re- 
percussions, a-nd consequence.=j . 

2, Evaluate only your cii'cled idc-as fro:n the previous vorksheet. For oach of 
these ideas, indicate a rating in each block. (G-good, F~fair, P-poor, 
DP-doesn't pertain), 

3, IVek^ a decision rcgc.rdj.ng each of the circled ideas by checking- or corjiiontin^ 
in one of the boxes under "DeciGicn, . 



r 



Kurriber of Ideas 
froia Previous 
Worksheet 




UECISIO:'; E^ILOW 



/ 



Note? 



7 


G 


G 




G 


PP 










2 


G 


F 




G 


G 


\ X 






Cqi>ibi^nG^.J..5 


4 


G r G 




G 


G 


!' ^ 






8, 12 andJLit 


8 


G 


G 




G 


6 


^ ^ 






into one 


9' 




~T 






~m 


1 X 






i^dcar. Make — 


IG 




F 


G 


G 


pp 


! xT 






_more^ friends. 


12 


F 


F 


G 


G 




i ^ 








13 . 


F 


F 


G 


F 


l?p 


i 


X 






14 


F 


— -p 


1 G 


G 




i X 








/5 


G 


G 


f G 


F 


G i 


X 






16 


F 


G 


F 


G 




1 X 


■ 






20 


P 


F 


F 


G 


Z)P 11 


X 1 




11 


F 


F 


F 


F 


vv j! 


X 






U 


F 


F 


G 


G 










25 


F 


F 


G 


G 


G 1 




X 






26 


F 


f 1 


F 


G 


DP p X 










27 


F 


F 1 


G 


G 


DP X 









* 

Criteria for each problem vill "be deterciined "by the nature of the problem. 
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Worksheet \io. 5 IblPLSP!EmTi]G ThS FBIAL SOLUTION 



First idea (or combination of ideas) to be developed* (Select from the previous 
worksheet). . " 

V?rite the idea here: Uakz \!W^i(L ^/u.e.ud6 . 



Do not fill in Columns B ?c C until you 
have finished Column A. 



Loluinu A 

V/ays of carrying out the 
above idea (use deferred 
,^U(3n;nent ) 


ooiuran 13 
VJh o , I'/h en , an d/ or T-Zhe re ? 


OOlUTilU L» 

Hov and/or V.^y? 


Bt k(iZp{^Lit and co- 


To citt cZa66]naXU''-'ptck up 
AjxAjigci y fio^ci cwoA,f 
tkm go iAJvht 


To pKacJXdd bdtt.dK wmnth^ 

— i tCvC'CX Od OQJJLdA, 'CCtZdCl 


[2 J ISd a good LUt(L\iQJi. 


Cotmzwt on \opo*ityS; a6ii 
quQj^t'iom . 


S7ioa» I m tyvtQ^tutdd tn 

otllQJl pdOpld. 


3. G^ue (i pa/uty. 












VoYi^t 6CIIJ tliing^h to 


Comptbazwt tmttad o(^ mi- 
Miit; tiiink ba^^o^td I spaak. 


Pdopld wilt KdaJlizd I ojn 
lilyid. 


/o?) Coifiptbmit otkdju 
^ — cc/-/.en tkdtj took acce 
good tlUng^. 


Uotidt otko/L p(Loptd^6 
ctotkt6 and ^aij ^o lo/zcn I 
tikd tiim. 




QJ} Bd kctppij - ^nilld. 


AJbJatj^ mild! 


Avotd ^Kov)\-iing ayid pouting 
{p2.opld v)on*t lUid me) . 


Takz mij tvAYi, ^ 


khiCJJ6\ Von^t pu6k OK 
4ihovd. 




(^9 7) Von^t Vfwnopotizz 
dUciU>6lo)i. 


Vu>uing dUaubyhloM ^ Idt 
otkd^L pdoptt kavd a tiUiyi 
talking . 


Ikj tddob m.givt not bd tkd 
bd6t. 


JO. Von't toJU on otSiOM. 






IK Givz out tAdojU. 






LoLLgk cut jokoA. 






Vzvzlop tikt Intvi- 

Ut6. 


¥lnd out idicot otkdK ctas^- 
matd^l> tikd and tkdn Kdad 
and IdoJin about tkm. 


Thd moKd i\itQJidi>t6 I havd, 
tkd moKd I i^xUUi havd tn 
domwn 60 J COM makd moKd 
ihyimd^ . 


(IT) Look P'lQJXlj. 


Takd dO/id 0^ mtj cZotiid^ — 
a^oaij4> cZdan a>id ndat! 





Kovr go back and circle the best ones in Column A. Then for each circled one, list 
further thoughts in Coluinns B and C regarding the whoj vhenj where, how, and why. 
You will need a sepai^ate sheet for each idea you decided tp use on, the previous irork- 
^'^et. . 



CVshfC up a>iol je/ 5i\\rfccL — 

HERE ARE SOME SMIPLE PROBLEt-JS YOU MAY IWIT TO USE 



Personal Rclat ionshi ps. 



Your best friend has invited you to a party. He has also in- 
vited soir.eone who you do not like and vith vhom you do not wish 
to associate. You \roi\t to go to the party, though. will 
you do? 

You have laoved and as a result you vill be transferred to a 
school where you kno^r you vill be the only one of your race. 
Hov will you meet this situation? 

One of your close personal friends has la.tely developed some bad 
habits that vill get him into troubl.e if discovered. You knovr 
your pa-rents wuld stop you from associating vith this person 
if they knev about these habits* Can you solve this problem? 

Eveiy day you hear your friends, neighbors, even relatives 
talk3.ng about people of other races or religions as though 
.they vere evil. You knovr that much of vhat they say is not 
true, but you don't vant to be "dropped" frora your group. Is 
it possible for you to solve this problem and still be fair to 
all? 

Someone has taken something that belongs to you. You know he 
has but you ha,ve no way to prove it to anyone else. VThat cetn 
you do about it? 



Literature 

Your parents have special pensiission from the school to take 
you on a long trip during the school year. In order to go 
you must report on all the new things you have seen and learned 
on your trip. How can you keep a careful record and make a re- 
port when you vill be too excited to even think of school? 

Examine some winners of the Uewberry^ Award and compare them 

with books that have not won such an award. >?hy do you think 

the -Newberry winners received the award? V/hat is different 
about them? • 

.You are having difficulty with some of the words in a book you 
are reading. 'Can you devise a game that can be used to €&ach 
yourself and others the troublesome words? 

Reading poetry can sometimes be difficult. Perhaps the read- 
ing of poems can be coupled with the plajdng of rhythmic instru- 
ments. What will you need to know before this can be done? 



Li terejlu re (Cont i ruicd) 



5. T-^o book you e.re reaclln^; is excitinc to you. You vould like to 
rewrite it as a, play md bavo your group perfor:a it for others. 
This involves a great deal of pla:inin£> VAiat are sorr.c: of tlie 
proT:)lGi::S. you will ha.ve? 



Science 



1, In your lifetiir.e there have "been many new dic^coverios and inven- 
tions. Your p^:irents c-r ^ranciporGnts nrcj not vuidcrotand sorr.e of 
them ar. veil r.s you do. Kcvr ^.osi you keep fro^i scc-nin^ to be over- 
bearing vhen discus3in[; these Vain^^s v.t home? 

2* If you had a lar-*e reck to be rei:":oved fron your yard f.nd only one 
other person to he!]p you, \:hat riethods: rur-^ht you er:ploy to rer.^ove 
it? ^ 

3. You a,ve irioviiii; to a second story apartrr^ont. vrnen you arrive you 
fiud. tliat the stove vill not go through the door. Ho'^v' vould you 
go a.bdut solving this problem? 

You would like to discover the geolorjical hlstoi.y of the area in 
vhich you live, l^o books have been vritten to tell you about timt 
specific area. V.hat rie^ms might you ur.e to find out this inforiTia- 
tion? 



Soci al Studi es 



1. Maps and globes chan^-e daily because nations change n?iAes and 
boundaries. VJhat might be done to keep our expenoive maps aJid 
globes Up-to-date and usable? 

2. You would like to vrite a history* of the important event e of the 
Vorld tha*t have happened in your lifetirae. Hov ^-.^ill ycu go about 
this? ... 

3. %ile studying a foreign country you decided you would like to 
learn its language. Find out how you may do this and do it/ 

Vfould it be possible for you to tpj-ie a trip around the vorld vith- 
out using any r.eans of commercial transportation? 

5. K'evspapers record history as it is happening* V/ith your class- 
mates talce a major problem from the daily paper and decide hov 
you might go about solving that probleKj (e.g. Lee^Seville housing 
situation) • 

"6. Your class has been studying Latin i^jnerica and. another class has 
been studying the gro^^rth of the United States. How night you 
vork together to present a prograjn to the school? 
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General 



!• List your pet peeves, Detenaine vhicli of those bothers you raoGt, ■ 
How can this problem be . solved? Can the others be solved in like 
manner? 

2, You are giving a surprise party for a friend. You vant it to be 

a different "kind of party than you^ve ever given before. Remember, 
a party tal:es a great deal of planning I 

3. You have planned your party and are ready for it. Refreshments are 
out, decorations up, gifts or prizes bought, and no one shows upl 
VJhat caii you do? 

h. You have traveled all the vay from C3.eveland to California to visit 
a relative, vrnen you get there you discover all your luggage is 
missing, VThat will you do about it? 

5« You wanted a baby brother and got a baby sister instead. 



erJc 
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WORKSHEET 



Fact-finding 



List. prolileFiS, needs, opportunities for creative prolDlcr^i-solving. To help 
you think of prolDleins, connider the f ollowin^^:-'- 



1. 


Vfhat 


2. 


VJhat 


3. 


\mat 


li. 


Vrn at 


5. 


Vfluxt 


6. 


V/hcat 


7. 


Vftiat 


8. 


VJhat 


9. 


VJhat 


10. 


^Jljat 


11. 


With 


12. 


l/hat 


13. 


Vlhat 


lU. 


V/hat 


15'. 


Vfliat 


16. 


I'/hat 


17. 


¥nat 


18. 


Vfhat 


19. 


In wl 


20. 


What 


21. 


What 



"''Sidney J. Parnes, Cre at ive B ehavior Worljjqolt (New York: Charles ScriTDiier's Sons, 
1967), p. 105. 

ERIC 



DO XOU mUD A PUSH li'l PRODUCING IDEAS? 



Try these techniques: 

.Use of idea-spurring qu:^3tions (help stretch the ability to pi^oduce creative 
ideas):! 

!• To vhat new uses cmi the idea be put? 

2. Hov con I adapt the idea to another use? Vrnat else' is like this? What 
other ideas does it suggest? 

3. Hov can I modify the idea? For instance, could I change the incaning, 
color, motion, sound, odor, taste, form, shape — give it a new tvist? 

h. How could I magnify the idea? Could I add something to it — more time , 
greater frequency, extra value — make it stronger, higher, longer, 
thicker, larger, heavier? Could I duplicate, multiply, exagc'^rato? 

5» Could I Tainify the idea: subtract something, make smaller, condense, 
put in miniature, lov7er, shoi'ten, narrov?, lighten, omit, slov, stream- 
line, understate? 

6, Could I substitute : who else, vhat else, other ingredients, other 

mateiual, other process, other place, other power, other plane, other 
approach, other tone of voice, other time? 

7- Could I rearrange it: change components, pattern, layout, sequence, 
schedule, change pace? 

8. Could I reverse it: transpose, positive and negative, opposites , turn 
it around, turn it backward, upside do™, inside out, reverse roles, 
tiorn tables, transfer cause and effect? 

9. Could I combine it with something else: a blend, an alloy, an assort- 
ment, an ensemble, combine units , purposes , appeals, ideas? 



"Hjames A» Smith, Se tting Conditions for Creg > tive Teaching in the Elementary 
School (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., I96B) , p, 165. 
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